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A 
DISSERTATION 
ON THE 


UNITY OF DISEASE, &e. 
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Tur unity and ſimplicity of nature, in all her 
operations, is obvious to every judicious obſerver. 
The nearer we approach to truth in exploring 
the phenomena of the univerſe, the greater identity 
and uniformity we diſcover; and the more com- 
plex our notions, the more the mind becomes in- 
veloped in error. The frugality of nature is con- 
ſpicuous in all her operations; where one agent is 
ſufficient to affect her purpoſe, ſhe never uſes more. 
The motions of the heavenly bodies, the change 
of ſeaſons, the ſucceſſion of day and night, the 
tides, winds, and the diſſerent phenomena of mo- 
tion, were moſt abſurdly explained, till one ſingle 
power was diſcovered to be the ſole governing prin- 
ciple of them all. 

The ſcience of chemiſtry aſfords many proofs of 
this law of unity and ſimplicity exiſting throughout 
the works of nature, A few elementary ſubſtances 
are found to be the baſis of all the various forms 
of matter which compoſe the univerſe, 
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All life, animal and vegetable, however variouſly 
modified, is the effect of one agent, viz. ftimulus. 
Health and diſeaſe, are effects of the ſame agent, 
differing in degree. The ſimplicity of nature's ope- 
rations often prevents their being ſeen. Men in 
their inveſtigations extend their views beyond the 
ſimplicity of truth, and conſequently become loſt 
in error. The circulation of the blood was long a 
myſtery; but its ſimplicity appears to have been the 
only cauſe of its obſcurity: and the phyſiology of | 
the nervous ſyſtem, the arcanum of the preſent day, | 
probably lies concealed under the ſame ſimplicity, | 

Some have become infidels in religion, from no | 
other cauſe, than that truth was too ſimple to be 
believed. The ſame cauſe makes men infidels in 
the ſcience of medicine, by leading them beyond | 
the ſimplicity of nature for the cauſe of diſeaſe. I 

I. Diſeaſe is ſimply, morbid excitement, or wrong \ 
action; or, in other words, it conſiſts in a morbid f 
ſtate of the ſyſtem, in which /ome of its functions i 
are carried on in an uneaſy and irregular manner. n 

This morbid excitement, whether it exiſt in the | e 

fi 
fi 
tl 


form of convulſive action, ſuffocated action, ſpaſm, 
itching or heat, is the ſame thing, and all theſe are 
effects of different degrees of force in the remote, 
or exciting cauſes, or of the difference of organiza- b 
tion in the affected parts; they all, moreover, occur 
at different times, under different circumſtances of 
| treatment, in the ſame form of diſeaſe; as in gout 
and yellow fever. 
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From an-ignorance of the unity of diſeaſe, phyſi- 
cians have fabricated a noſology, dividing diſeaſe 
into as many different diſeaſes as the various forms 
in which it appears; and arranging them into differ- 
ent claſſes, ordert, genera and ſpecies, according to 
their various cauſes, ſeats or ſymptoms. 

| Nofology, or a hiſtory of diſeaſes, has long en- 
gaged the labours of phyſicians. The ancient 
Greek and Roman phyſicians began the attempt. 
Since them, Platerus, Sagar, Sauvages, Sydenham, 
Baglivi, Linnzus, Vogel, Cullen, and others, have 
laboured to bring it to perfection; but all to very 
little purpoſe. 

« All of the attemps,“ ſay the learned and 
Ingenious editors of the medical repoſitory, * to 
arrange morbid affections, have been exceed- 
ingly imperfet, and it is likely they will al- 


ways remain ſo. We ſuſpect there is a radical dif. 


ficulty in all theſe noſological attempts, which it is 
impoſſible to remedy ; and that is, that nature has 


not diſtinguiſhed ſymptom from ſymptom, in diſ- 
eaſes, with the ſame exactneſs, by which plant dif- 


fers from plant; or one animal, or mineral, varies 
from another; but, on the contrary, has inter woven 
the tiſſue of diſeaſes by threads which are inextrica- 
ble, but by a more correct and ſcientific acquaint- 
ance with their cauſes.“ 
It is impoſſible to divide diſeaſes, or give them 
names which can delineate with any accuracy their 
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different natures, from the — forms of mor- 
bid action. P ent 
Cullen's pyrexia, rb lead us to ile Sem 
the definition of the word, that this c/af5 of diſeaſesꝰ 
is always attended with a preternatural degree of 
heat, which is not the caſe, as all the different orders 
of this claſs frequently appear with a temperature 
of the body, that is natural, or preternaturally cool. 
Yellow fever is a name given to ſpecify a particu- 
lar form of diſeaſe ; but the ſymptom from which 
it derives its name does not occur oftener, perhaps, 
than once in twenty caſes : here we are liable to be 
deceived nineteen times in twenty by the name, 
Fevers have been called intermittent, remittent, 
&c. by way of diſtinction; but theſe names are 
not characteriſtic of any particular form of fever; 
as the ſymptoms by which theſe are deſignated, 
occur more or leſs in all forms. Thus the impro- 
priety and uncertainty of naming diſeaſe, from any 
form whatever, might be ſhewn, did it not ſeem 


like an attempt to illuſtrate what muſt already ap- 


pear ſelf-evident. 

We might as well expect to comprehend the na- 
ture of a ſtorm, by attending to its various forms, 
and diſtinguiſhing them by hard names, as to divide 
tevers by their remiſſions or intermiſſions. 

II. Diſeaſes have been divided from their remote 
cauſes; but this is improper, as they all act more 
or leſs in one way, viz. by Aimulus. | 


* The plural number is uſcd in conformity to cuſtom, 


* 
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Dr. Brown ſays, “ all ſtimulant hurtful powers, 
are participant, but of one effect. Poiſons, in- 
temperance, opium, external violence, miaſmata, 
contagions, viciſſitude of heat and cold, and paſſions 
of the mind, all produce diſeaſes ſo ſimilar, that the 


moſt difcriminating noſologiſt could not diſtinguiſh 
them. The poiſon of the viper produced a dil- 


eaſe ſo much like a pleuriſy, that Dr. Tennant was 


induced to adminiſter the ſame remedies in the cure 


of both. 
Intoxication, in the fall of 1799, produced a fe- 


f ver with violent convulſions, delirium, and inability 


to ſtand or ſpeak. The cure was the ſame as if 
marſh miaſmata had been the remote cauſe. The 
loſs of a pint of blood, reſtored the patient to the 
uſe of his feet, ſpeech and reaſon. | 

A caſe of fever from opium, occurred in 1798 ; 
the remote cauſe not being known, it was ſuſpect- 
ed to be yellow fever; the face was fluſhed, the 
eyes inflamed, the pulſe high ; by copious bleeding, 
purging and bliſtering, the patient recovered, and 
acknowledged the remote cauſe to be a draught of 
laudanum. 

Heat and cold, in the extreme, produce ſimilar 
effects; inflammation, veſication, and pain, are 
the common effects of both.“ 
| ay 

The ſimilar ſenſation produced by the frigorific mixture, to that of 
keat, was experienced by a number of the chemical claſs, as well as my- 
ſelf, laſt winter, when the brilliant experiment of ſreezing mercury, was 


performed by the indefatigable and accurate chemiſt, Dr. Woodhouſe, 
The cold produced, cauſed the mercury in the thermometer to fall 66 
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Bilious fever and pleuriſy, have different remote 
cauſes; but they have ſymptoms exactly ſimilar, 
and are both cured by depletion, which proves 
that they are the ſame diſeaſe, for even Dr. Cullen 
admit that “ diforders, which are cured altogether 
by the ſame remedies, are of the ſame nature.” 

The fever ſucceeding a broken bone, ſurgical 
operations, as lithotomy, amputation and trepan- 
ning, has the ſame ſymptoms as pleuriſy and bilious 
fever, and is cured by the ſame remedies. ; 
Ihe remote cauſe of ſmall-pox, though different 
from any other, produces the ſame ſymptoms that 
occur from other remote cauſes. © The ſmall-pox 
and meaſles, are cured by the fame means as pe- 
ripneumony, or any other ſthenic diſeaſe,” ſays 
Brown. And © diſorders which are cured 831, 
ther by the ſame remedies, are of the ſame nature, 


ſays Cullen. 


In the preſent month, a middle aged man, of a 


robuſt habit, was taken ill, with every ſymptom of 


a highly malignant fever, at Cheſter in this ſtate; 
he had drunken ſpirits freely through the day; was 
bled a quart in the evening, -purged; bled next 
morning, purged again. The remote cauſe was un- 
known, till the ſmallpox made their appearance. 
Three days afterwards, he walked. out, and complain- 
ed only of pain from the eruption. In the ſame way, 
phyſicians often prevent death, from the ſmall-pox, 


degrees below o; and the mixture felt like coals of fire, This experiment 
was never performed before in America. 
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by miſtake, without a knowledge of the remote 
cauſe, or the name of the diſeaſe. 

That the cure of ſmall-pox, is the ſame as of 
other diſeaſes, is proved by the ſucceſs of the pre- 
ſent mode of inoculation. By the abſtraction of 
ſtimulus, we as certainly leflen the malignity of 
ſmall-pox, as if marſh miaſmata had been the re- 
mote cauſe; and by the addition of any ſtimulus, 
we as certainly aggravate its ſymptoms. Even 
the eruption, which is its ſpecific characteriſtic, 
may be prevented by copious depletion. The puſ- 
tules are the mere effects of the diſeaſe. Eryſi- 
pelas, miliaria, ſhingles, nettle-raſh, phlegmon, 
abſceſſes, cancers, buboes, ſcrofulous and ſcor- 
butic ulcers, are all local affections, induced by 
fever. They are not diſeaſes, but diſorders, the ef- 
fects of diſeaſe, and merely accidental circumſtances. 

« Eruptions, are fevers tranſlated to the ſkin ; 
the prickly-heat, the raſh, and the eſſere of authors, 
are all ſtates of miſplaced fever.“ f Sydenham 
calls dyſentery, febris introverſa ; we may with the 
ſame propriety, call eruptive fever, ſchris extraver- 
fa. This variety in the effects of diſeaſe, is nothing 
more than pervades all nature; but cannot affect 
the unity of diſeaſe, which depends on unity of 
cauſe, and unity of cure. 

As many different remote cauſes, produce ſimi- 
lar effects at one time, ſo at another time, one 
produces the different effects of all. 


+ Dr. Ruſh's Inquiries and Obſervations, vol. IV, 
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The ſame ſtimulant power ſupports life and 
health; and, in a different degree, cauſes diſeaſe. 
The ſame remote cauſe produces effects directly 
diſſimilar: What is more ſo, than the cold and hat 
fits of ague ? 

The various ſymptoms of bilious fever, cauſed 
by marſh miaſmata, afford a proof of the ſame 
thing ; theſe are apoplexy, coma, convulſions, r1- 
gour, ſore throat, hoarſeneſs, giddineſs, faintneſs, 
delirium, pain in the head, eye-balls, back, hips, 
limbs, neck and ears, nauſea, vomiting, burning 
in the hands and feet, hemorrhage from the noſe, 
mouth and bowels.“ Theſe are all ſymptoms of 
but one diſeaſe, and Cullen ſays, * that ſome ſimi- 
larity of the cauſe, argues a ſimilarity of diſorder 
produced by it.“ 

A phyſician of a neighbouring village informed 
me, that the cold of laſt January, produced, in the 
courſe of his practice, pleuriſy, rheumatiſm, gour, 
apoplexy, palſy, nephritis, hæmoptyſis, quinſy, 
pneumony, ophthalmia, hemeplegia, catarrh, ſtric- 
ture in the urethra, and cynanche trachealis, and 
that depletion cured them all, "Theſe could not be 
different diſeaſes, for they aroſe from one cauſe, and 
were cured by one remedy. A noſologiſt would 
have attempted to find names for all theſe different 
ſymptoms ; which would have been as uſeleſs in 
leading to a proper mode of treatment, as a know- 
ledge of the names of the different perſons affected. 


* Sec Dr. Ruſh's account of bilious fever. Vol. I. 


The venereal virus ſeldom affects different per- 
ſions in the ſame way. One is affected with go- 
norrhcea, another with chancres, ſome with buboes, 
others with phymoſis, and chordee, whilſt many 
receive no injury, who have all been equally ex- 
poſed to the ſame infection. All theſe different 
effects alſo occur in the ſame perſon, at different 
times, from the ſame cauſe. 

Inflammation appears in different forms, as phleg- 
mon, gangrene and ſchirrus. The two latter are 
only effects of the former; and the difference in 
form is cauſed by different modes of treatment, the 
ſuſceptibility of the parts, and the different degrees 
of the cauſe producing them. 

Pleaſure and pain are both the effects of one 
cauſe, differing in degree. Thus, friction when gen- 
tle gives pleaſure ; when violent, pain. So heat, 
in cold weather, produces both, according to the 
quantity applied; and cold in hot weather has the 
ſame effect. * 

So uniform is the power that produces diſeaſe in 
its operations, that could we aſcertain the force of 
the acting power, and the ſtrength or ſuſceptibility of 
the ſyſtem acted on, we might almoſt with certainty 
predict the final iflue of diſeaſe. 

When we ſee effects fo ſimilar, from cauſes ſo 
different, and when we ſee theſe effects removed by 
the ſame mode of treatment, we conclude with Dr. 
Cullen, “ that diſorders which are cured altogether 
by the ſame remedies are of the fame nature.” 
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When we ſee effects ſo different, debe by the 
Tame cauſe, we alſo conclude with Cullen, That 
ſome ſimilarity of the cauſe argues a ſimilarity of 
the diſorder produced by it.” And our final con- 
cluſion muſt be, that all the remote cauſes, however 
various, unite in their. operations, and produce but 
one diſeaſe, viz. morbid action. 

III. Diſeaſes cannot be divided from the credifpol- 
ing cauſe; it is a unit, viz. debility ; or a derangement 
of the equilibrium of .excitement and excitability, 
which is the ſtandard of health. This derangement 
is induced by the power of the remote cauſe. When 
it operates feebly on the ſyſtem it only induces debi- 
lity, and the power of the exciting cauſe is neceſſary 
to produce diſeaſe ; hence debility is not diſeaſe, 
but its prediſpoſing cauſe. 

IV. Diſeaſes have been divided from the exciting 
cauſe; but theſe have only one mode of action, and are 
reinforcements to the remote cauſes, acting by the 
ſame ſtimulant power on the accumulated excitabi- 

lity, and producing the proximate cauſe of diſeaſe. 

V. Diſeaſes have been divided from their proxi- 
mate cauſe ; but this 1s improper, for the proximate 
cauſe is a unit, viz. morbid excitement or the diſ- 
eaſe itſelf; and as diſeaſe which is cauſed and 
cured in the ſame manner, is a unit; ſo muſt 
the proximate cauſe be a unit; but out of this 
one diſeaſe, Cullen has fabricated 1387 different 
diſeaſes, for many of which he gives a different 
proximate cauſe ; his ſucceſs in this attempt may 
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readily be imagined, from his unfortunate choice 
of srasu for the proximate cauſe of fever. 

Says Cullen again, But as medicines are only 
applied to diſeaſes for the purpoſe of removing the 
proximate cauſe, it muſt neceſſarily be, that diſor- 
ders which are cured altogether by the ſame reme- 
dies are of the ſame nature.” Here the proximate 
cauſe and nature of the diſeaſe depend on the ſuc- 
cels of the medicine. If bark and wine do not 
cure the remittent and intermittent fevers they 
are neceſſarily diſeaſes of different natures, with 
different proximate cauſes; but when depletion 
cures them both, they become one, and when bleed- 
ing cures yellow fever, bilious fever, gout,” and 
ſmall-pox, of neceſſity they become diſeaſes of one 
nature, with but one proximate cauſe. 

Since the mode of cure has been found to be a 
unit, the number of drugs is reduced in our 
ſhops, preſcriptions are leſs complex, and the whole 
ſcience is rendered more ſimple and intelligible. A 
ſtudent now may acquire more uſeful knowledge in 
a few years, where ſimplicity and unity are taught, 
than in an age in the ſchools of the noſologiſts. 
Here we have theory founded on the firm baſis of 
reaſon and experience, and facts to prove the truth 
of our theory. | 


VI. Noſologiſts have even given different names to 
diſeaſes from their different ſeats. Pain in the head 
is called cephalalgia, in the ears otalgia, in the teeth 


odontalgia, in the limbs rheumatiſm, in the feet 
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gout, and in the ſide pleuriſy. We might with the 
ſamepropriety give different ſpecific names to clouds, 
from the different parts of the hemiſphere they oc- 
cup. 1 2 
Spaſm in the glottis is named croup, in the bow- 
els colic, in the lower jaw tetanus, in the limbs 
cramp, in the extreme veſſels, Cullen's proximate 
cauſe of fever. | 
Eruption on the face is eryſipelas, on eyery part 
but the face miliaria, on part of the body ſhingles, 
on all the body raſh, prickly heat, and hives. ' Theſe 
are all ſymptoms or effects of diſeaſe, determined 
to a weak part, To divide theſe different forms 
into different genera and ſpecies, or to call them by 
different names every time they change their ſeat, 
is as abſurd, as to ſay a man changes his ſpecies 
whenever he changes his ſituation, or to call him 
by a different name every time we meet him in a 
different place. 
Inflammation in the brain is named phrenitis, 
In the liver hepatitis, in the kidneys nephritis, in 
the ſtomach gaſtritis, in the inteſtines enteritis, in 
the lungs pneumony, in the eyes ophthalmia, in the 
ſchneiderian membrane coryza, in the trachea cy- 
_ nanche trachealis, and in the tonſils cynanche 
tonſillaris. All theſe would be treated differ- 
ently by a noſologiſt, according to their names 
and ſituation ; as if fire which breaks out in the 
kitchen were ſpecifically different from that in the 
parlour, and required different applications to ex- 
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tinguiſh it; but fire is ſtill the ſame thing, and the 
ſimple article water, extinguiſhes it with equal ſuc- 
ceſs in every part. 
The form of nervous fever, which is called ty- 
phus gravior, is repreſented as being a ſpecific 
diſeaſe; but it is found to be peculiar in nothing 
but in degree: which inſtead of being of the loweſt, 
as has been ſuppoſed, is of the higheſt inflammatory 
type. It occurs in confluent ſmall pox, which is 
| the higheſt grade of this form of fever. We often 
find the pulſe raiſed by blood-letting in this fever, 
from a low typhus to a violent ſjnocha. When the 
ſyſtem is ſtimulated to the extent of its power, it 
ſuccumbs under the load of greater ſtimulus and is 
proſtrated ; the pulſe is depreſſed ; but depletion 
relieves it, and permits it to act again with violence. 
A patient in this form of fever could not ſit up for 
weakneſs; his phyſician deſired his pupil to bleed him, 
he loſt zo ounces of blood, and large bleedings 
frequently repeated reſtored him to perfect health. 1 
Dr. Brown mentions a deſperate caſe of typhus 
gravior cured by bleeding, which he ſays puz- 
zled him; and ſimilar caſes often occur, which 
are cured by bleeding, to the utter aſtoniſhment of 
all Brunonians and noſologiſts who have never ex- 
perienced the happy effects of it in this form of fever. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſh diſeaſes from their effects 
or ſymptoms, are under the neceſſity of changing 
their names as often as the ſymptoms vary ; but, 


ſays Cullen, “ Characters in noſology ought not 
.C 
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to be uſurped by any means, till after a long con- 
tinuance of the diſorder ; perhaps not till it is finiſh- 
ed.“ To name a diſeaſe after it is finiſhed Are 
theſe the words of the illuſtrious Dr. Cullen ?— 
How great the abfurdity of noſological arrange- 
ment, to produce ſuch a declaration from ſo great 
a man Delenda eſt nofologia! _ 

- To ſpecify the genera and ſpecies of diſeaſe from 
the effects or ſymptoms, is impoſſible ;z becauſe ma- 
ny which are faid to be of different genera and ſpe- 
cies, have ſymptoms exactly ſimilar. Hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal ſymptoms frequently occur in 
gout and malignant ſtates of fever. Small-pox 
and ftone are both attended with ſymptoms of ne- 
phritis; and the fame diſeaſe often affects all parts 


of the body, as the gout; yet none call it by dif- 


ferent names; it is ſtill gout, whether ſeated in the 
head, ſtomach, or extremities. All the different 
ſymptoms of difeafe are but varieties of the ſame 
thing. The ſame cauſe ſeldom produces ſimilar 
effects in different conſtitutions, nor in the ſame 
conſtitution at different times; and the ſame diſeaſe 
appears with different ſymptoms in different coun- 


tries, among different nations, and in different cli- 


mates and feafons, affecting all variouſly. As when 
a hurricane invades the oaks of the foreſt, all feel 
the ſhock, and each one ſtands, or falls, or breaks, 
or bends, according to its ſtrength: would a no- 
ſologiſt divide the cauſe of this ſtorm into genera 
and ſpecies, from its different effects? 
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To preſcribe for the ſymptoms of diſeaſe leads 

to a moſt abſurd mode of practice. If a patient, 
after amputation, complained of an itching or a 
burning ſenſation, in the foot; would a noſologiſt 
call it gout, and recommend warm flannels to be 
applied to the part affected: 
If it is improper to ſpecify the nature, genera, 
and ſpecies of diſeaſe, from the effects, or ſymp- 
toms; noſology is entirely hypothetical; becauſe 
on theſe is founded the whole nomenclature of dif- 
eaſes. 

It is contrary to the nature of hls, th that effects, 
effentially different, can ariſe, ceteris paribus, from 
one cauſe, Effects from the ſame cauſe may vary 
in form, but can never change the nature of the 
cauſe. Animals and vegetables may change their 
appearance ; but their nature, genera, and ſpecies, 
remain unchangeable. Animals have never impart- 
ed their ſpecific characters to others of a different 
claſs; but one diſeaſe runs through the different 
claſſes, orders, genera and ſpecies of all, and all 
again unite in one. Hyſteria, the Proteus of diſ- 
eaſe, appears in almoſt every poſſible form; and 
all the different forms of difeaſe, appear m gout. 
Conſumption is often transformed into head-ach, 
rheumatiſm, diarrhæa, and mania; and phrenitis, 
nephritis, gaſtritis, and enteritis, are frequent ſymp- 
toms of yellow fever. Were we thus to examine 
all the difeaſes of Cullen's noſology, we ſhould not 
find a ſingle ſymptom, in any one diſeaſe, which 
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had not occurred in diſeaſes of a different name. 
The changeable forms of diſeaſe render them inca- 
pable of diviſion into genera and ſpecies, or of be- 
ing deſignated by any unchangeable character. 
All the different forms muſt be taken for a 
whole; as ſoon as a diviſion is attempted, the 
whole is thrown into confuſion, *© Theſe forms,“ 
ſays my preceptor in medicine, ©* ſhould no more 
be multiplied into different diſeaſes, than the nu- 
merous and different effects of heat and light upon 
our globe, ſhould be multiplied into a plurality of 
ſuns.” * | 

If the claſſification of animals and vegetables 
ſubſtances poſſeſſing uniformly the ſame properties, 
is {till imperfect and uncertain ; if the line of diſ- 
tinction between animate and inanimate matter, is 
yet undetermined, how abſurd is it in noſologiſts, 
to attempt a claſſification of diſeaſes, which are 
ever varying their ſeats and forms! 

Noſological arrangements of diſeaſes, have ren- 
dered the ſcience of medicine incomprehenſible, 
by unmeaning names, which are never under- 
ſtood, nor exemplified in practice; they have ſe- 
duced the attention of the phyſician, from an ex- 
cluſive attention to the ſtate of the ſyſtem. They 
have crouded the ſcience of medicine, with myſte- 
rious diſeaſes, ſuch as opprobria medicorum, diſeaſes 
ſui generis, and a long claſs of incurables, all of 
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which have originated from noſology, and are only 
to be removed by adopting the unity of diſeaſe. 

* To pronounce a diſeaſe incurable, is often to 
render it ſo. The intermittent fever, if left to it- 
ſelf, would probably prove more frequently, and 
perhaps more ſpeedily fatal, than cancers.” * 

The want of ſucceſs in the treatment of thoſe 
diſeaſes which are thought to be incurable, is occa- 
ſioned in moſt caſes, by an attachment to ſuch the- 
ories as are imperfect, or erroneous.” 

Conſumption, dropſy, gout, rheumatiſm and 
cancers, were long conſidered as incurable ; but 
ſince theſe have been found to be only different ef- 
fects of one primary diſeaſe, they have all yielded 
to the ſame mode of treatment. 

The unity of diſeaſe, aboliſhes the whole claſs 
of incurables, and gives the greateſt encourage- 
ment to believe, that what is practicable in one 


form of diſeaſe, may be accompliſhed in every 


other. A conviction of the truth of this principle, 
encourages the phyſician to perſevere in the uſe of 
remedies ; and renders him capable of adminiſter- 
ing to his patient, hope, at once animating and 
ſalutary. 

Many patients have been abandoned by their 
phyſicians, from the notion of the diſeaſe being in- 


curable; ſome of whom were afterwards cured by 


nature, accident, or quacks: and others ſuffered 


* Dr. Ruſh's Inquiries and Obſervations. Vol. I, 
+ Ibid, Vol. II. Preface, 
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to fall victims to a diſeaſe, which probably might 
have been cured in a few days, had it never been 
diſtinguiſhed by a place in nofology. 

The names of diſeaſes have often been the cauſe 
of their proving fatal, by leading the noſologiſt 
to treatment contrary to the ſtate of the ſyſtem, 
A caſe of what is called yellow fever, with depreſ- 
ſed pulſe, by a no/ologif, is named typhus gravior ; 
bark and wine are adminiſtered, which generally 
haſten the termination of the diſeafe in death. 

Another caſe of the ſame form of fever, appears 
with the ſymptoms of what has been called worm 
fever: pink-root tea is preſcribed for it, which is 
as effe&ual in checking the progreſs of the diſeaſe, 
as it would be in calming the ocean. 

If the yellow fever were to receive different 
names from the different ſeats and forms in which 
it appears, it would nearly monopolize all the names 
in Cullen's noſology. To treat all theſe forms dif- 


ferently, according to their names, would cauſe 


ſuch diverſity, perplexity and uncertainty in prac- 
tice, as to render it alſo an incurable diſeafe. 


Noſology is the nurſe of empiriciſm. Were phy- 


ſicians obliged to preſcribe for the ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, without naming the diſeaſe, or if the Chi- 
neſe cuſtom of preſcribing, from feeling the pulſe 
only, without ſeeing, or converſing with the pati- 
ent, were impoſed on phyſicians, excluſive empiri- 


ciſm could no longer exiſt, Perſons inattentive to 
the ſtate of the ſyſtem, would not attempt to cure 
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what they were ignorant of, and men of ſcience 
only, would be conſulted by all ranks of people. 
The notion of a ſpecific difference in the nature 
of diſeaſe, probably gave riſe to the ridiculous 
practice of ſpecific remedies. Black cat's blood 
for the cure of ſhingles, mares' milk. for the hoop- 
ing cough, ſheeps* faffron for the ſmall-pox, 
flower water for the dropſy—have all been pre- 
ſcribed by the moſt learned phyſicians of the laſt 
century ; they were the offspring of noſology; they 
have all periſhed ; may noſology ſpeedily periſh with 
them, never to revive again ! 

Nolology is the ignis fatuus of medicine; it is 
only ſeen in darkneſs; and whilſt we purſue the 
fleeting phantom, it flies with equal ſpeed, or 
finally leaves us plunged deeper in obſcurity. © To 
deſcribe diſeaſes by any fixed or ſpecihc characters, 
is as impracticable as to meaſure the dimenſions of 
a cloud in a windy day. Much miſchief has been 
done by noſological arrangements of diſeaſes. 'They 
erc& imaginary boundaries between things which are 
of a homogeneous nature. They degrade the hu- 
man underſtanding, by ſubſtituting fimple percep- 
tions, to its more dignified operations of judgment 
and reaſoning. They gratify indolence in a phyſi- 
cian, by fixing his attention upon the name of a diſ- 
eaſe, aud thereby leading him to neglect the vary- 
ing ſtate of the ſyſtem.” “ The whole materia 
medica is infected with the baneful conſequences of 
the nomenclature of diſeaſes ; for every article in it 
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is pointed only againſt their names, and hence the 
origin of the numerous contradictions among au- 
thors who deſcribe the virtues and doſes of the 
ſame medicines.““ 

A belief in the unity of diſeaſe, will always lead 
a phyſician to preſcribe for its varying forms and 
ſtages. It will lead him likewiſe to attend to the 
effects of the medicines preſcribed, and to continue 
or withhold them as circumſtances may require. 
This mode of practice, it is true, will not be reliſhed 
by the idle practitioner, for it requires frequent vi- 
ſits, and a cloſe examination of ſymptoms in every 
form of diſeaſe ; but medicine can never be perfected 
in any other way. 

The benefits of adopting the unity of diſeaſe will 
appear farther, in its proſtrating what is called the 
diagnoſis of diſeaſe. A phyſician, inſtead of draw- 
ing on his memory for a hoard of definitions, attends 
only to the ſtate of the ſyſtem. A knowledge of 
this is ſoon acquired, and juſt preſcriptions as ſoon 
follow. By knowing the cauſe of gout, pleuriſy 
and malignant fevers to be the ſame, it would lead 
to depletion for each under equal circumſtances ; 
it would terminate diſputes about diſeaſe and medi- 
cine among phyſicians, by directing their attention to 
a ſingle object, and thus remove thoſe controverſies, 
in the medical ſcience, which noſology is calculated 
to create, 

By admitting but one diſeaſe, we likewiſe proſ- 
trate the too frequent uſe of the term, © complica« 
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tion of diſeaſes. This idea has often led to a be- 
lief, that patients have had as many diſeaſes, as they 
have had pains. Thus, yellow fever has been called 
Phrenitis in the morning; gaſtritis at noon; colic 
at night; next nephritis; then rheumatiſm ;- and 
laſt of all convulſions. This ſuppoſed complication 
of diſeaſes, vaniſhes on the fifth day in a black vo- 
mit; it is then knovn for the firſt time to be a yel- 
low fever. | 
By admitting the unity of diſeaſe, we render it 
leſs neceſlary to inveſtigate their remote cauſes. The 
buſineſs of a phyſician is to remove their effects only, 
except when the cauſes continue to act, and are ſub- 
je& to his controul. Thus the mariner lets go the 
halyards in a ſquall, without regarding the quarter 
from whence the wind comes. He knows full well 
that the wind is a unit, and that its mode of deſtruc- 
tion is the ſame, whether it blows from the eaſt, 
the weſt, the north, or the ſouth. 
Many have ſeen and lamented the uncertainty, 
; complexity, and obſcurity of medicine; but few 
have ſeen its ſimplicity and unity, Dr. Balfour re- 
duced four diſeaſes, viz. colera morbus, diarrhga, 
\ dyſentery and colic to the inteſtinal ſtate of fever. 
Theſe conſtitute the febris introverſa of the diſcern- 
ing Sydenham, who likewiſe had a glimpſe of the 
unity of diſeaſe, when he ſaw that all its different 
forms, in any ſeaſon, aſſumed the type of the reign- 
ing epidemic. This diſtant view of unity affords 
D | 
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a more uſeful hint to phyſicians, than all the names 
in noſology; it gives us warning when a malignant 
epidemic is prevalent, never to conſider any diſeaſe 
as trifling, and it leads us by the ſameneſs of its 
cauſe, to the ſame mode of cure. - 

It is ſaid of Dr. Brown, that between the fifteenth 
and twentieth years of his medical ſtudies, < A 
very obſcure gleam of light, like that of the firſt 
break of day, dawned upon him.“ | 

Had this gleam been ſo bright as to have diſco- 
vered to him, that his two forms of diſeaſe, ſthenic 
and aſthenic, were but one, it would have prevented 
many of the errors of his ſyſtem. Mr. John Hunter's 
c incompatibility of action,“ was a near approach 
to the unity of diſeaſe, and did honor to his extraordi- 
nary genius; but truth on the ſimplicity and unity 
of diſeaſe, never appeared in its full luſtre till it was 
unfolded in the leQures and publications of my re- 
ſpected preceptor, from whom the principles con- 
tained in this diſſertation have been imbibed; for 
whoſe friendly inſtruction, both public and private, 
I ſhall ever feel the warmeſt gratitude; to whom 
the medical world will always be indebted ; and 
whoſe name and memory will be dear to thouſands, 
long—long after he has bidden adieu to all ſublu- 
nary things. 

* Dr. Ruſh, 


